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from the theorem of Cotes. Maclaurin's theorem is: " If 
any transversal be drawn through a fixed point o, in the 
plane of a curve of the n' h order, so as to meet the curve in 
h points, the tangents drawn at these points will cut off upon 
any fixed right line passing through o, segments ot 1? ot 2 . . . 
ot„, the sum of whose reciprocals is constant." 

The following is a more general theorem for plane curves : 
"If any two transversals be drawn through a fixed point o, 
in the plane of a curve of the n th order, so that one meets the 
curve in n points m„ m 2 . . . m„, and the other in n points m'„ 
m' 2) . . . m'„ ; the right lines m^i',, m 2 m' 2 , . . . m„m'„, will cut 
off, upon any fixed right line passing through o, segments ot,, 
ot.,, . . . ot„, the sum of whose reciprocals is constant." 

And we have an analogous one for surfaces : " If any 
three transversals be drawn through a fixed point o, the first 
meeting a surface of the n lh order in n points, m ( , m„ . . . m„ ; the 
second meeting it in m\, m' 2 , . . . m'„ ; the third in m"„ m" 2 , . . . 
m„" ; the planes m^i'jM'^, m 2 m' 2 m" 2 , . . . m b m'»m"„ will cut off, 
upon any fixed right line passing through o, segments, the sum 
of whose reciprocals is constant. 



The Rev. Dr. Drummond read a paper on the authorship 
of the poem entitled " The Exile of Erin." 

This subject was taken up in consequence of a provincial 
newspaper having been sent to Sir William Hamilton, accom- 
panied by a letter setting forth the claims of George Nugent 
Reynolds, Esq., to the authorship of that poem, and request- 
ing that the matter might be brought under the consideration 
of the Royal Irish Academy. This task was at first declined, 
as unworthy of serious attention ; but the claims of Reynolds 
continuing to be urged in several publications, and Thomas 
Campbell, the reputed author, represented as a plagiarist, 
Dr. Drummond, lest the silence of the Academy should 
be construed into an admission of the validity of Reynolds' 
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claims, thought it an act of justice to both parties, to 
subject those claims to a strict scrutiny. 

It is admitted by the friends of Reynolds, that Campbell's 
account of the poem has been unvarying ; that he wrote it in 
Altona in 1801 ; that it soon became universally known as his; 
that it was published in various editions of his poems, and his 
right to it never questioned till nearly thirty years after its 
first appearance. He was then accused of having "abstracted" 
it from the library of the Marquis of Buckingham, though 
there was no Marquis of that title. In a letter addressed to 
the Editor of The Times, he indignantly repelled the charge 
as a calumny ; and affirmed, that never in his life had he access 
to any papers of either Marquis or Duke of Buckingham ; 
that he wrote the song in Altona, and sent it off immediately 
from thence to London, where it was published by his friend 
Mr. Perry in the Morning Chronicle. This statement of Camp- 
bell's was in perfect accordance with the account of the origin 
of the poem communicated to Dr. Drummond in Edinburgh, 
in the winter of 1811, by Dr. Robert Anderson, who had 
been Campbell's particular friend, viz., that it was written in 
Altona, in consequence of Campbell's having met with some 
expatriated Irishmen in that city, for whose misfortunes he 
felt a deep sympathy. This has been still farther corroborated 
by George Petrie, Esq., who affirms that he heard the same 
statement from certain of those very exiles whom he named, 
and who were well known in Dublin prior to their banish- 
ment. Campbell had spent the evening in their company, 
and their conversation having naturally turned on their ruined 
hopes and unfortunate country, he was greatly moved, and on 
retiring gave vent to his feelings in the song of the Exile of 
Erin. The following morning he gave them a copy of it, and 
by them it was speedily transmitted to Ireland. It is possible 
that one of those copies, or a transcript of one of them, may have 
fallen into the hands of Reynolds, that he spoke of it to his 
friends, and, as he was known to have had some propensity to 
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rhyming, that their partiality led them to imagine that he was 
the author, though it does not appear that Reynolds himself 
ever made any such assertion. Some of his particular friends and 
near relatives, in lack of more conclusive evidence, swore before 
a justice of the peace in Dublin, that it was their belief that 
Reynolds was the real author ; that the song was well known 
in their circle in the year 1799 ; that one of them, a lady, had 
given away a hundred copies of it among her friends, and that 
it had been noticed as the composition of Reynolds in the 
newspapers of the day. None of these newspapers, however, 
had been produced or named ; and as to the belief or convic- 
tion of any individual, however respectable and trustworthy, it 
availed nothing in the determination of a question of this kind. 
It was stated in favour of Reynolds, that a wandering harper, 
called M'Cluskey, had said that he had learned the song in 
the Irish Harp Society of Belfast in 1799, and that G. N. 
Reynolds was the author. This statement was treated as a 
fabrication, for the following reasons. The principal founders 
and supporters of the Irish Harp Society were Henry Joy, 
Esq., of Belfast, and Edward Bunting, the well-known col- 
lector of ancient Irish melodies, of which he published a 
volume or " General Collection," in 1809. Mr. Joy wrote 
the learned and elaborate History of Irish Music which is 
prefixed to that volume. English songs appropriate to the 
airs were collected from various sources. Among them were 
three from Thomas Campbell, one of which is " the Exile of 
Erin." Had that song been ascribed to any claimant but 
Campbell, who gave it to Bunting as his own, Messrs. Joy 
and Bunting must have known it ; and it is not for a moment 
to be imagined that either of those honourable men would 
have published the song as Campbell's, had there been but a 
breath of suspicion that he was not bond fide the real author; 
and as little is it to be imagined that Campbell, with the con- 
sciousness of its not being his own, would have suffered it 
to be sent forth with his name, in a volume to which public 
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attention had long been carefully solicited, and which was 
about to pass into the hands of all readers of poetry, and all 
admirers of Irish music. 

What, it was asked, were the literary pretensions of Rey- 
nolds, that he should be considered as the author of a lyric 
poem, to which he had written nothing equal ? As to 
Campbell, no one acquainted with his poetry could doubt his 
competency to the task. Moreover, the style, the senti- 
ments, the versification, were all in perfect harmony with the 
unquestioned productions of Campbell's muse, and particu- 
larly with the " Lines written on a Visit to Ayrshire." The 
warm friendly feelings expressed by Campbell for Ireland, 
entitle him to the gratitude of Irishmen ; and it would ill be- 
come any native of our country to pluck a single leaf from 
the chaplet of fair renown that encircles the brow of Camp- 
bell. 

' ' Non ego illi detrahere ausim 
Ilrerentem capiti multa cum laude coronam." 

Hor. Sat. x. 48. 



W. R. Wilde, Esq., read the following Memoir of the 
Dublin Philosophical Society of 1683 : 

" The year 1683 is memorable in the annals of scientific 
literature in Ireland for the formation of the Dublin Philo- 
sophical Society, the great prototype of all our existing 
learned bodies, but in particular of the Royal Irish Academy. 
It was commenced in October in that year by William Moly- 
neaux, ' the friend of Locke,' and the distinguished mathe- 
matician and astronomer, who was the first secretary of this 
society. 

" As there is no detailed account of this body in print, and 
as the notices of it which have as yet appeared are always 
exceedingly brief, and frequently incorrect, I have for some 
years past endeavoured to collect as much of its history and 
proceedings as the scanty records scattered through works 
and libraries afford. With these materials — with the manu- 



